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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Philosophical Basis of Religion. By John Watson. Glasgow, 
James Maclehose & Sons; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1907. 
— pp. xxvi, 485. 

Professor Watson's latest volume covers in its contents a wide field. 
The first half of the book is devoted to an admirably clear exposition 
of his own familiar philosophical standpoint, on the side of its relig- 
ious implications, and to a criticism of various modern views that 
stand opposed to it, — in particular those of Newman, Dr. Wilfred 
Ward, and Loisy, Professor James, Harnack, and representatives of 
Personal Idealism and the newer Realism. Chapters VIII-XV are 
studies in the history of theology, and deal with Philo, Gnosticism, 
Augustine, Medieval Theology, and Leibniz. In two concluding 
chapters a more definitely constructive attitude is attempted, in con- 
nection with the two problems of God's relation to the world, and 
the justification of evil. The book is in large measure a reproduction 
of two sets of lectures delivered to different audiences, and at first one 
is inclined to feel that it is lacking somewhat in point of unity. In- 
deed, the plan of the book does suggest a little the process of welding 
materials that have grown more or less independently out of a long 
revolved philosophical interest. However, this fundamental interest 
is everywhere in evidence, and is enough to obviate any serious criti- 
cism on the score of unity. Throughout, the volume is an argument, 
impressive alike for its solid reasoning and its wealth of historical 
knowledge, for rationality in religion, — for reasoned conviction as 
against authoritative dogma, on the one hand, and, on the other, for the 
value of well defined intellectual formulations, or theology, as opposed 
to the haziness of current faith and feeling philosophies, to unknowable 
Gods, and to the substitution of poetry and symbol for rational concep- 
tions. Thus the historical chapters are arguments as well ; they are 
written with the somewhat specialized purpose of pointing out the in- 
fluence, and the critical deficiencies, of the Neo-Platonist tradition in 
theology, and of the attempt to save a sphere of revelation above 
reason. One might perhaps gather from the preface that the author's 
purpose was rather more constructively theological than it turns out to 
be. If one excepts the suggestive treatment of the problem of evil 
in the last chapter, there is little attempt at any positive reinterpreta- 
tion of theological beliefs that goes beyond the formulation of the 
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central thesis of Professor Watson's Idealism ; and the relatively tech- 
nical difficulties of the philosopher have much the larger part to play 
in the treatment. It is the lack of certainty as to just the audience 
Professor Watson had in view, that makes it not altogether easy to 
pronounce upon the real effectiveness of the volume. If, as might 
appear on the surface, a semi -popular audience is chiefly intended, 
there are certain criticisms which it would perhaps be hardly fair to 
press, though one may question whether the results are not too ab- 
stract to make a very wide general appeal. On the other hand, 
there are reasons why the book is not fully adapted to convince the 
philosopher, where he is not already in sympathy with its general 
position. 

Of course this does not mean that there is not a great deal in the 
book, in detail, which is valuable and enlightening. One could ex- 
pect nothing else in view of its source. On the whole, the historical 
chapters seem to me perhaps the most important. They are very 
carefully and independently done, and they help fill a real gap in the 
field of easily available knowledge about the men and movements of 
which they treat. So also some of the criticisms are excellent. That 
of Newman and his followers, — not perhaps the most difficult of 
tasks, — is clear-cut and effective, as is also, in a somewhat narrower 
way, the attack upon the over-emphasis on the subliminal conscious- 
ness in Professor James's theory of religion. The discussion of Har- 
nack seems to me less successful, in so far at least as it raises the his- 
torical question. Of course it is a problem to what extent the Jesus 
of the Gospels may represent an historically limited and one-sided 
religious genius, — a genius limited either by the traditional Jewish 
ideas, or by an ascetic bent. But if one chooses to attribute these 
traits rather to his reporters, and to give weight, — and to this Pro- 
fessor Watson would seem not disinclined, — to the evidence for a 
singularly sane, free, and universal religious insight, there certainly 
may be made to seem more justification than Professor Watson will 
allow for the preference, in terms of truth, of primitive Christianity 
to its later dogmatic development, whatever historical and practical 
value this may have had. Professor Watson seems to me to rely alto- 
gether too much on the mere abstract Hegelian conception of history 
as always the same necessary sort of process, — an actualizing and 
rendering concrete of what is originally given only in the germ. An 
attempt to show this in its application to actual historical Christianity 
might have been less convincing. It may be that the later concep- 
tion of religion worked out in Christianity is truer than that which its 
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founder formulated and lived, or it may be that it is less true. But 
that the two are essentially the same, that the one is the natural out- 
come of the inner intention of the other, the unfolding and the 
clearer recognition of its latent meaning, is very distinctly open to 
doubt. One need not minimize the value of intellectual insight, 
when one admits that there are times when a truer insight is to be got 
by going back to the past. 

It is, however, in connection with the main philosophical thesis of 
the book that I venture to express the most dissatisfaction. Doubtless 
most of us who pretend to be philosophers feel at times out of sorts 
with the thinness and barrenness of the transcripts of reality we are 
compelled to use, and a disquieting sense of their inadequacy to the 
real stuff of the concrete world. When the new concept is first struck 
out in the course of a victorious march of thought, it may indeed 
appeal to us as extraordinarily full and significant. But as it takes its 
place as the formula of a finished philosophy, assuming the warrant of 
a faith once for all delivered to the elect, it soon tends to become to 
any save the devout believer dry and tasteless, when it does not arouse 
our active dislike. I confess to something of this feeling toward the 
' single self-differentiating principle ' of Speculative Idealism, when 
intended to put an end to controversy. Professor Watson is one of 
the few writers of importance now left who apparently can profess 
themselves satisfied with this particular creed. The new statement of 
it which is here given is an excellent one, probably as lucid and as 
pregnant as could well be made ; and, if intended for a popular audi- 
ence, it perhaps does not call for criticism. But it does not, as it 
seems to me, add anything to the real philosophical situation, for the 
reason that it still fails to come to close quarters with the serious diffi- 
culties which, in the past few decades, have been felt and expressed 
by hostile critics. Even in the chapter which deals with the most 
recent direct opponents of Professor Watson's type of Idealism, there 
is little evidence of any really sympathetic effort to put himself in the 
epistemological position which he criticises. There is the same fa- 
miliar endeavor to rule the new philosophy out of court by the argu- 
ments that have done service against the earlier sensationalistic foes 
of Idealism. Thus Personal Idealism is condemned by pressing the 
entirely unreal conception of an absolute independence and unrelated- 
ness of the individual. Presumably all recent exponents of the doc- 
trine are aware of the difficulties of such a position, and to saddle 
it upon them with no notice of the qualifications they attempt to intro- 
duce, is too short and easy a method of refutation to be convincing. 
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I am not competent to defend the Realists, for I confess I find it diffi- 
cult quite to assimilate their position ; but I suspect they also would 
have some objections to raise to Professor Watson's interpretation. 
Certainly the criticism that Realism tends to solipsism might sound 
more formidable, were it not that, in the present state of disagreement 
in epistemology, this is an objection which is brought against every 
theory in turn, including Professor Watson's own theory of Idealism. 

My chief ground for fault-finding, then, is this ignoring of some of 
the most fundamental difficulties that have been brought against the 
traditional idealistic epistemology, and the assumption that it affords 
a safe and settled standard, failure to agree with which sufficiently con- 
demns any rival theory. For example, the psychology of knowledge, 
— the existence of individual thinkers with relatively impervious expe- 
riences, and the connection of knowing with such thinkers, — is not a 
mere arbitrary figment of the philosopher's imagination. Interpreted 
in some fashion or other, it represents an obvious and unescapable fact, 
which has to be looked in the face by any adequate epistemology. 
Professor Watson, so far as I can see, makes no attempt to meet the 
demand that we be shown just what we are to do with this. There is 
the familiar oscillation back and forth between what, — no matter how 
the name of psychology be abjured, — is plainly our human and indi- 
vidual experience, and the absolute experience which transcends us ; 
but how we are to get from the first to the second, and what the con- 
crete experiential relationship is between the two, supposing we have 
got them both, is once again slurred over. In a new philosophy such 
gaps might be excusable; but Speculative Idealism has been long 
enough in the field now to be held accountable. If its God be nothing 
but the hypostasizing of the abstract laws of intelligence, obtained 
always from the individual philosopher's examination of his own per- 
sonal experience, — and I confess that is the best understanding I can 
get of it finally, — the failure of any satisfactory answer to the demand 
is easily explained. 

A. K. Rogers. 

Butler College. 

PhUosophische Voraussetzungen der exakten Naturwissenschaften. 
Von Erich Becher. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1907. — pp. vii, 244. 

This work, which is a well-conceived study of an important subject, 
falls conveniently into three parts, of which the first (Chaps. I and II) 
deals with the meaning and value of hypotheses, the second (Chaps. 
III-VI), with the grounding of our hypothesis of an ' outer world,' 



